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righteousness. "But," they may say, "though this proposal is right, we must vote against its adoption at this time because our members do not agree with us. To adopt it under these circumstances would be to invite trouble. Give us time to go back to our people and educate them up to this excellent proposal."
I recall an interesting case in point. The molders had a venerable rule that the ratio of apprentices to journeymen should be one in eight. It was a protective measure, but the ratio had no intrinsic merit. Like many other things it stood because it always had been, and the molders regarded it as one of the pillars of their constitution. From the very beginning of our industrial democracy the foundrymen had rightly insisted that the rule was archaic, absurd and unsound because it represented no normal relation, tended to reduce the actual number of molders and to restrict the proper growth of the industry At last, in 1901, the foundrymen's members of the committee, having absolutely proved to the satisfaction of the whole body that they were right, called for a showdown and a decision to change the ratio. Our members, nevertheless refused the demand because they knew, and so explained to the employers" representatives, that the men would not cheerfully accept the innovation and that there might be great and unpleasant difficulties in enforcing it. At the same time we pledged ourselves to go back to our members, tell them the facts and try to convert them. We did so and were promptly and decisively beaten by a referendum. When the 1902 meeting of the joint committee came around, the employers wanted to know where we stood. Somewhat shamefacedly, we had to confess that our people had not seen the light, but we asked for another chance. They gave it to us. We went back to our brother molders and began the missionary work all over again. We did our best, but to no avail; the convention of 1902 turned us down coldly, greatly and keenly to our regret and embarrassment.
The two organizations then faced a very delicate decision-Here was a piece of legislation that was vital to the industry and to the nation and the leaders were unanimous about it,, but the employes could not be made to understand. The question was whether to wait still longer or terminate the treaty and settle the apprentice problem in a stand-up-and-knock-down fight between the two organizations. Such a fight would mean strikes and lockouts and the training of a new crop of nonunion molders who would make up a sufficient labor supply